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the people of the country showed themselves, sending first
of all a messenger to greet the Europeans in a canoe, who
from the time he left the shore till he reached the ship
spoke continually and no doubt with assurances of peace-
able intentions. At last, when still at a certain distance
from the ship, he stopped his paddling and began a long
and tedious oration, using in its delivery many gestures
and signs. This ended, he rowed back again to the shore.
Then he approached the ship a second time in like manner,
and finally, on his third trip, brought with him a bunch
of black feathers and a little basket made of rushes filled
with a herb which he called tabah (tobacco); and both of
these being tied to a short rod, he cast the offering into the
pinnace, and then hurriedly paddled back again to the
shore. However, the Golden Hinde requiring to be re-
paired on account of a leak, her cargo was landed, together
with all the men; tents were put up and a fort was hastily
erected for the defence of the ship's crew and the valuable
cargo of the vessel. The natives rapidly made friends, and
worshipped Drake and his men as though they were gods,
an honour which they hastily disclaimed. The men were
quite naked, but the women wore loose garments round
the middle made of bulrushes, and deerskins over their
shoulders. Their houses were low, vaulted, and partly
underground, but singularly warm, snug, and waterproof.
Like many other North American Indian tribes they easily
gave way to emotion, especially most extravagant weeping
and shrieking. This was especially a feature amongst the
women, who, like the Pacific Islanders, thought it right
to display their emotion by tearing their skin with their
own nails, cutting themselves with shells or thorns, and
covering their bodies with blood, to show how deeply they
felt any joy, sorrow, or reverence. In fact, they made